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CHARLES AND THE HAWK. 

What does make little Charles Ross 
run so fast across that long field? he looks 
as though he had a great deal to tell. 
Yes, see, there is aunt Lucy, not far off; 
he will soon catch her, I think. There, 
now he has got up to her; but he is so 
out of breath he cannot speak just yet. 
Aunt Lucy says something to him, let us 
go near and hear what it is. 

‘*‘ My dear boy, you should not run so 
fast this hot day. Pray where have you 
been this time, and what have you seen?” 

‘© Oh, aunt!” says Charles, ‘*as soon 
as I.came from school, I went to the farm 
yard to feed my fowls; and it was very 
well I did, for what should I see but a 
cruel hawk pounce down in the midst of 
my chicks ; the old hen flew at him, and 
pecked him well with her beak, and 
shook her wings at him, but he was too 
bold to care for that; so I gave a loud 
shout, and flung my cap at him, just as 
he flew off with the white chick im his 
claws. I aimed so well, that the cap 
struck him, and made him drop his prey ; 
I then ran to it, but the poor thing was 
quite dead, and its nice white down was 
all dyed with blood. Do you know, dear 
aunt, I felt so vexed that the tears came 
into my eyes; but then I thought I must 
not be angry with the hawk, for God 
made it, and had taught it what sort of 
food to take home to its young ones.” 

Now see how pleased aunt Lucy looks, 
and how she kisses Charles, and says, ‘1 
am very glad to hear you speak so, my 
dear boy, and to see that you thought of 
what I told youa day or two ago, that 
the wise and good God has made all things 
well, and that He cannot err in any of 
His works.”— The Child’s Gem. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY, «Part Fourras. 


Mary’s ARRIVAL. 


As soon as breakfast was over on Fri- 
day morning, Fanny went to alittle room, 
which her mother had told her she might 
have for a play-room, if she would keep 
it in good order. It had a number of 
shelves against the wall, and there was a 
small table, and several low seats. Hith- 
er Fanny brought all her playthings ; and 
she hung her jumping rope on a peg, and 
laid her graces, and her battledores, and 
her little boxes of games on a shelf; and 
she put her doll’s bedstead in a corner of 
the room, and made the bed up neatly. 
Then she dressed her dolls and ranged 
them ona little settee covered with chintz, 
which William had made for her. After 


large scissors and went out and gathered 
a quantity of roses and other flowers, 
which she put into water, in two blue 
hyacinth jars, which her mother had given 
her. When she had arranged everything 
in the nicest order, she went out to find 
William. William had been to take a 
look at the cherry-tree, and to see that 
the ropes hung exactly true on the swing, 
and he was coming to leok for Fanny. 
Just then the clock struck ten. ‘Only 
ten o’clock,”’ cried Fanny, “ and it will be 
three whole hours before my cousin 
comes. How can we live through it? 
what can we do?” 

‘© We must do something,” said Wil- 
liam. ‘You know mother always says 
that doing nothing is the way to make 
time appear long and tedious. Suppose 
we dress up the swing. Mama says we 
may gather as many flowers as we 
choose.” This plan pleased Fanny very 
much, and they went and gathered a 
great quantity of flowers, and took them 
to the green bench in the grove. Wil- 
liam had a ball of twine, and they went 
to work tying the flowers together, until 
they had made a thick wreath several 
yards long. There were roses, and 
honeysuckles, and sweet-briar, and lilies, 
and periwinkle, and spider-wort inter- 
mixed with the beautifnl green of the ar- 
bor-vitae and accacia. William got Har- 
ry to come and raise the wreath over the 
top of the swing, and then he took hold 
ot one end, and Fanny of the other, and 
they twisted it round the posts, and fas- 
tened the ends with a bit of twine. They 
called their mother to look at it, and she 
said that it looked very pretty indeed. 
‘‘ But what is it that I see at a great dis- 
tance on the river?” 

The children ran up the steps, but they 
could scarcely believe their eyes when 
they saw a black spot with a little feath- 
er of smoke over it, which showed that it 
was the steam-boat. ‘It cannot be,” 
said William; and he ran to the teles- 
cope. Yes, there it was, as plain as day- 
light, tugging and smoking along. The 
children ran and looked at the clock 5 it 
was a quarter past twelve. They looked 
at each other in astonishment, and then 
they both burst out laughing. Then they 
ran for their things, for Harry was at the 
door in the green wagon, and they were 
to go‘to the Landing to ride up with their 
cousin. They were very silent in going, 
for Fanny was busy thinking: how her 
cousin Mary would look, and what she 
would say; but when the passengers had 
landed, and the gentleman who had 
charge of Mary had put her, and her bag- 
gage, and her dog, into the green wagon, 
and they had turned to go home, they 
were all talkative enough. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allwyn welcomed Mary 
very kindly, and after dinner the children 
devoted themselves to her amusement. 
They took her to the cherry-tree, and 
William picked the finest cherries for 
her; and then they showed her their gar- 
den, and told her to gather just what 
flowers she chose; and after that, they 
went to the swing, and swung her a long 
time. Then Fanny took her to her play- 
room, and showed her her dolls, and her 





this, she took a basket and a pair of 


bedstead, and her games; and she brought 


in.thebox that held Mary’s playthings, 
and put them with her own. Mary 
seemed pleased with every thing she saw, 
but Fanny felt alittle disappointed. She 
thought her cousin did not seem so much 
pleased, as she had expeeted she would 
be. She was standing alowe and think- 
ing about it, when William came along. 
‘* What makes you so grave, Fanny ?” 
1] am thinking about my cousin 
Mary.” 

‘“And what are you thinking about 
her?” 

‘“‘That she scarcely thanked you for 
the flowers you gathered for her ;* and 
she did not seem to notice how much 
pains we had taken to dress up the swing; 
and she did not look much pleased with 
Phylie, when you made him play off all 
his cunning tricks. ‘“O! if she should 
prove to be a selfish, ill-natured girl, how 
miserable I should be. I do long to love 
her, and I can’t love her you know, if 
she is not a generous, warm-hearted 
girl.” 

‘Don’t decide in a hurry, Fanny,” 
said William. ‘1 heard father say that 
Mary had been sent to a fashionable 
school, and perhaps it is the fashion to 
appear as cold as an icicle. Don’t Jet us 


until we have had some proof.” 

‘Proof! did she not let you swing her 
for three quarters of an hour, without 
even offering to stop? I saw the perspi- 
ration standing all over your face and 
neck.” 

“She did not know how tiresome it 
was.” 

‘“‘ And did she not eat all the cherries 
you picked, without offering one to any 
body else?” 

‘She thought that you and I had eaten 
so many that we were tired of them ; and 
so we are.” 

‘**‘ And when you had made Phylie play 
off all his pretty tricks, did she not say 
that she liked her own little Shock best?” 

‘Tt was very natural for her to like 
her own. Iam sure I like Phylie a great 
deal the best.” 

**So do I, and I always shall. But I 
am sure I loved Mary very much, when 
she was here two years ago.” 

** And I dare say you will again, when 
you get used to her, and when she gets 
used tous. You must not blame Mary 
too much, because her temper is differ- 
ent from yours. You know you are 
sometimes too warm, Fanny.” 

What William had said was true. Ma- 
ry was a pretty good girl, and not with- 
out kind feelings; but she had been told 
that good-breeding required that she 
should not express \herself warmly about 
any thing. She was“an only child, too, 
and had learned to think first of her own 
gratification. Still, s#® was not ill-na- 
tured, and not very selfish; and after tea 
Fanny told William that she hoped she 
had been mistaken about her cousin, and 
she rather tho she was. 

After candles were lighted they all took 
their seats around the table. What should 
they do% William wished to read them 
some cufigus anecdotes about dogs, from 
his. History of Quadrupeds. 





wanted to fake a journey upon her tray- 


think that Mary is really cold and selfish, | 


Fanny, 


elling map; and Mary wished to play a 
game at dominos. ‘ We will do first 
what Mary likes,” said William. So 
they played a while at dominos, but they 
soon tired of it. ‘* Now, brother,” said 
Fanny, ‘we will hear your dog stories.” 

‘‘] thought you wished to play travel- 
ling map,” said Mary. 

‘So I did,” replied Fanny, ‘but I am 
willing to give up to William.” 

**Do you always give up to William 2?” 

“No, sometimes he gives up to me.” 

“I think he ought to give up to you, 
because you are a girl, and because you 
are the youngest.” ~ 

‘** And I am not sure but I ought to give 
up to him, because he is a boy, and be- 
cause he is the oldest,” said Fanny, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But I don’t think much of that. 
I give up to him, because J love him, and 
because he loves me; and because he 
does not insist on my giving up, and be- 
cause I think it is right ; and because he 
is so willing always to give up to others.’ 

‘Did you give up'that beautiful Histo- 
ry of Quadrupeds to William? I thought 
you would keep that yourself. I should, 
if the books had been sent to me.” 

‘Perhaps you would not if you had a 
brother,” said Fanny. 

“I wish I had a brother,” said Mary. 
‘* But come, where is the travelling map? 
I had rather play travelling map.” 

“Fanny did not stir, and William sat 
reading in his book. Mary looked sur- 
prised and a little angry ; but Fanny had 
glanced at her mother who sat at work at 
another table, and her mother looked at 
her with a smile, and then she asked 
William again to read. William read 
several amusing, and some laughable 
anecdotes, and Mary had time to think 
how rude and impolite she. had been. 
When she looked at Fanny, and saw her 
eager, happy countenance as she sat lis- 
tening to her brother, she resolved to 
conquer her ill feeling. She began to 
listen attentively, and she soon became 
much interested.’ She begged him to go 
on, but after he had read a few pages he 
said that now, they would take a journey 
on the travelling map. So they went 
from London to Paris, and from Paris to 
Rome, and from Rome to Vienna, and 
from Vienna to St. Petersburgh, and all 
the way Mary was so kind and polite 
that the children were delighted with her; 
and they all went to bed that night, very 
happy. S. A. 








PARENTAL. 
JAMES MATTHEWS, 
Or Deception. 

James Matthews was the only child of 

a widow, who dwelt in the vicinity of 
R He was as bright and industrious 
a boy as any in the village, and of great 
assistance to his mother, whose wishes he 
was usually attentive to obey. Yet James 
had one fault. Though he would never 
tell a downright falsehood on any account, 
yet he thought that a little deception 
could do no harm. His mother and his 
teachers had often endeavored to check 
this propensity ; but felt unwilling to re- 
sort to harsh measures, with one whose 




















general character was so amiable and 
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commendable. Still this fault in her son, 
caused much anxiety to Mrs. Matthews, 
who feared that it might at length grow 
into a total disregard to the truth. 

One day, having occasion to send to 
the village store for a few articles, she 
bade James to leave his work to obtain 
them, and to return immediately; for 
James like all other active boys loved 
play, and was sometimes desirous to join 
the sports of his village acquaintance, 
when needed at home. The morning 
was pleasant, and he proceeded briskly 
along till he arrived at the store which he 
found closed. Thinking that the owner 
would soon return, he sat down on the 
step to wait. Before long his attention 
was attracted to some boys who appear- 
ed froma neighboring house, bearing a 
large kite which they made preparation 
toraise. A number more collected round, 
and James to pass away the time till the 
store keeper came back, joined them. 

He had scarcely done so, when he saw 
the master of the shop return and enter. 
But the kite was now rising, and as he 
saw it flapping in the air like a huge bird, 
James determined to wait afew moments 
until it had attained the desired eleva- 
tion. At length this was accomplished, 
and then the boys prepared messengers 
to send up, and the scene was so inspir- 
ing, that he quite forgot his duty. And 
thus it ever is with us. By resolution we 
can withstand the first assault of tempta- 
tion. But if we yield to that, we shall 
probably yield to the next, and it is im- 
possible to foretell at what point we shall 
finally stop. 

At length the boys began to draw the 
kite slowly in, and it had approached 
near the ground when it suddenly fell, 
and became entangled in the branches of 
atall tree. James ever desirous to show 
his activity, instantly began to mount it, 
and though it was very difficult to climb, 
succeeded in loosening the kite, but not 
without danger of a fall. In descending 
somewhat rapidly his clothes caught, and 
were badly torn in one or two places. 
He then hastened to the store, and pur- 
chasing the required articles, set out at a 
swift pace for home. In his hurry he 
stumbled and fell, but receiving no injury 
he again proceeded at a slower pace. 
As he approached home, he began to 
think what excuse he should give for his 
long delay. And now the idea was sug- 
gested of excusing himself to his mother 
by saying that the store was closed, and 
he had fallen on his way home. This he 
could say without telling a direct false- 
hood, and he therefore concluded that 
this would be the best course. 

When he reached home, he found that 
the cow had broken out from the enclo- 
sure, and had done much injury in the 
garden, from which his mother had with 
difficulty driven her back into the yard. 
Being questioned as to the cause of his 
long absence, and his torn clothes, he 
said that he was obliged to wait till the 
store was opened, and that he had fallen 
down in his haste to return. 

After dinner, one of Mrs. Matthews’ 
friends came in to spend the afternoon, 
‘* what a bold boy your son 1s,” said she 
ih the course of the conversation, ‘I was 
frightened almost out of my wits, as I 
was walking by this morning, to see him 
climb a tree after akite. I thought he 
would fall every moment, and the poor 
fellow tore his pantaloonsbadly. I never 
let iny boys climb trees.” 

Mrs. Matthews saw that James had 
deceived her at least in regard to his 
clothes, and that evening inquired par- 
ticularly into the whole affair. James 
when pressed told the truth, with shame 
and sorrow. He now perceived how 
much better it would have been at first, 
to have confessed his fault, and that de- 
ception had served only to increase his 
guilt and humiliation. His mother dared 
not suffer him to escape again without 
punishment, and James bitterly repented 
of his duplicity. 

The discovery and consequences, how- 
ever, proved to have a beneficial effect. 
They were not soon forgotten, and in af- 


ter years James considered them as the 
means of his reformation. 
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SELF-DENIAL, 


BY 8. T. ARTHUR. 

There were two little boys, named 
James and William. One day, as they 
were about starting for school, their fa- 
ther gave them two or three pennies 
apiece, to spend for themselves. The 
little boys were very much pleased at this, 
and went off as merry as crickets. 

‘‘What are you going to buy, Wil- 
liam?” James asked, after they had walk- 
ed on a little way. 

“TI don’t know,” William replied, “1 
have not thought yet. What are you go- 
ing to buy with your pennies?” 

“© Why, I'll tell you what I believe I'll 
do. You know ma’ is sick. Now I 
think I will buy hera nice orange. I am 
sure it will taste good to her.” 

“You may, if you choose, James; but 
I’m going to buy some candy with my 
money. Pa’ gave it to me to spend for 
myself. If ma wants an orange she can 
send for it. You know she’s got money, 
and Hannah gets every thing she wants.’ 

*¢T know that,’ James said ; ‘* but then 
it would make me feel so happy to see 
her eating an orange that I bowght for 
her with my own money. She is always 
doing something for us, or getting us 
some nice thing, and I should like to let 
her see that I don’t forget it.” 

** You can do as you please,” was Wil- 
liam’s reply to this; ‘‘ for my part, I don’t 
often get money to spend for myself. 
And now I think of it, I don’t believe pa 
would like it if we were to take the pen- 
nies he gave us for ourselves and give 
them away, or what is the same thing, 
give away what we bought with them. 
Indeed, I’m sure he would not.” 

“JT don’t think so, William,” urged 
James; “I think it would please him 
very much. You know that he often 
talks to us of the evil of selfishness, Don’t 
you remember how pleased he was one 
day when a poor chimney sweeper asked 
me for a piece of cake that I was eating, 
and I gave him nearly the whole of it? 
If that gave him pleasure, surely my de- 
nying myself for the sake of ma, who is 
sick, would please him a great deal 
more.” 

William did not reply to this, for he 
could not very well. Still he wanted to 
spend his pennies for his own gratifica- 
tion so badly, that he was not at all influ- 
enced by what the brother said. 

In a little while, the two little boys 
came toa confectioner’s shop, and both 
went in to spend their money. 

“Well, my little man, what will you 
have ?” asked the shopkeeper, looking at 
William as he came up to the counter. 

“Give me three pennies’ worth of 
cream candy,” William said. 

The cream candy was weighed out, and 
then the man asked James what he should 
get for him. 

‘| want a nice, sweet orange, for three 
cents,” said James. 

‘‘Our best oranges are four cents,” 
was the reply. 

‘“‘Fourcents! But I haven’t but three, 
and I want a nice one for my mother, 
who is sick.” 

* Do you buy it with your own money, 
my little man?” asked the confectioner. 

** Yes, sir,’’ was the low answer. 

‘Then take one of the best for your 
three cents, and here is some candy into 
the bargain. love to see little boys 
thoughtful of their mothers.” And the 
man patted James upon the head, and 
seemed very much pleased. 

William felt badwhen he heard what 
the man said, and bégan to think how 
very much pleased (fis mother would be 
when James took her the orange after 
school. j 

“I wish I had bought anj@range too,” 
he said, as he went along eating his can- 
dy, which did not taste half so good as he 
had expected it would taste. 

Do you know why it did not taste so 


good? I will tell you. His mind was 
not at ease. When our thoughts trouble 
us, we take little or no pleasure in any 
thing. To make this still plainer, I will 
mention the case of a boy, who thought 
it would be so pleasant if he could play 
all the time, instead of going to school. 
So much did he think about this, that one 
morning he resolved that he would not 
go to school when sent, but would go 
out into the woods and play all day, and 
be so happy. 

So when he started off, with his dinner 
in a litle basket, instead of going to the 
school room he went to the woods. 

‘*¢O, this is pleasant!” he said, on first 
arriving at the woods—* No books nor 
lessons—no sitting still all day. O, I 
shall be so happy !” 

As he said this, the thought of his pa- 
rents, and of their grief aud displeasure, 
if they should find out that he played 
truant, came into his mind, and made 
him feel very unhappy. But he endeav- 
ored to forget this, and began to frisk 
about, and try his best to be delighted 
with his new found freedom. But it was 
of no use. His thoughts would go back 
to his parents, and to a consciousness of 
his disobedience ; and these thoughts de- 
stroyed all the pleasantness of being freed 
from school. At last he grew weary of 
every thing around him,.and began to 
wish that he was again in school ; but he 
was afraid to go now, it had become so 
late, and so he had to stay in the woods 
all day. It seemed to him the longest 
day he had ever spent, for the thoughts 
of his disobedience, and the fear of his 
parents’ displeasure, if they were to find 
out what he had done, prevented him 
from taking any enjoyment. O, how 
glad he was when the sun began to go 
down toward the west! * But it seemed 
to him that it would never be five o’clock. 
Every man he saw with a watch he asked 
the time of day, and every answer he re- 
ceived disappointed him, for he was sure 
it must be later. 4 

At last the time came for him to go 
home. As he drew near he began to 
tremble, lest his parents should have 
made the discovery that he had not been 
to school. They did not know it, how- 
ever, until the little boy, to ease his 
troubled mind, confessed his fault. 

Now this little boy could not enjoy 
himself in the woods, because his mind 
was not at ease. He was not satisfied 
with himself. He could not approve of 
his own conduct. 

So it was with William. He felt that 
he had been selfish, and that this selfish- 
ness would appear when his brother car- 
ried home the orange for their sick moth- 
er. It was for this reason that his candy 
did not taste so good to him as he ex- 
pected it would. But James eat his with 
much satisfaction. 

‘*I wish I had bought ma an orange 
with my pennies,” William said, as they 
were going home from school. | 

‘*I wish you had too,” replied his un- 
selfish brother, ‘‘ for then we should have 
two to give her instead of one.” 

‘** See, ma, what a nice, sweet orange 
I have brought you,” he said, as he ar- 
rived at home, and went into his mother’s 
sick chamber. 

“*It is, indeed, very nice, my son, and 
it will taste good to me. I have wanted 
an orange all the morning. Where did 
you get it?”’ 

“Pa gave me three pennies this morn- 
ing, and I bought it withthem. I thought 
you would like to have one.” ~ 

“You are very good, my son, to think 
of your sick mother. And you wouldn’t 
spend your pennies for cake or candy, 
but denied yourself, that you might get 
an orange for me? Mother loves you for 
this manifestation of your self-denial and 
love for your parent.” And she kissed 
him. } 

William heard all this, and it made him 
feel very bad indeed. O, how he did 
wish that he had bought something for 
his mother with the three pennies his fa- 
ther had given him! but it was too late 





now. 


ey 


The pain he felt, however, was useful 
tohim. It taught him to know that we 
may often obtain far greater happiness by 
denying ourselves for the sake of others 
than in seeking alone the gratification of 
our own appetite; and he seriously re. 
solved he would try in future to do better, 
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THE HAPPY TAILOR, 


“TI wish I could do just as I hada 
mind to,” said a young child, just as his 
father’s men had returned from their day’s 
work. 

“And what would you do then?” said 
another little boy. 

‘I would turn myself into a man, and 
have people to work for me, and have 
nothing to do but ride and sail all the 
time.” 

‘Now, I don’t believe, Ben, that men 
live any better than we do. You know 
they always tell about their trials and 
cares; and if they are troubled ever 
day, they cannot be happier than we.” 

“Yes, they can too, Bill; don’t tell me 
of their cares and trials, and every thing 
else you can think of. I know very well, 
and you might know it too if you would 
think, that grown people enjoy themselves, 
and are happy all the time.” 


** You are one of those fellows, Bill, 
who don’t see an inch before them. You 
can’t reason; you can’t converse; you 
can’t do any thing as you ought; and yet 
you pretend that men. are not happy when 
they sail and ride all the time.” 

** Now I think, Ben, I know quite as 
much as you. It is not only I who says 
so, but all men say that childhood is the 
best part of our lives; and that, if we 
misimprove this season, we shall regretit 
to our dying day. I am glad that I am 
not old.” 

**O, Bill! you don’t know any thing 
about manhood.” 

‘Nor do I wish to, until I am prepar- 
ed to act well my part in life. No! I do 
not want to be a man until I have judg- 
ment enough to make a distinction between 
right and wrong.” 

“The bigger fool are you !” 

‘“* If we call one another fool, Ben, we 
shall be sorry for it. I am not angry, 
and why should you be?” 

With a loud laugh Ben ran into the 
house, while Bill quietly walked to his 
home. 

“Wittiam Saunpers, Taitor,” may 
be seen over the door of a fine stone- 
front building, in the central part ofa 
principal town in Maine. He has plenty 
of work, and employs two or three jour- 
neymen. He is punctual to his appoint- 
ed hour, and I know no one who has em- 
ployed Saunders ever coming away from 
his shop dissatisfied. If he cannot make 
a coat or a vest this week he will tell you 
so; and if he promises it on a certain day 
next week, at that time it will be finished. 
He never said, to my knowledge, perhaps 
you can haveitthen. He issure, but not 
slow. He is also very careful to give 
each customer, the remnants of his cloth. 
He is strictly honest; and it has always 
turned to his advantage. 

For a dozen years Saunders has been 
in business for himself; and, being so in- 
dustrious and punctual, the principal 
work in the town is now carried to him. 
His customers all like him, and are pleas- 
ed with the style and neatness of every 
thing he undertakes. He now owns the 
store in which he lives, and the one ad- 
joining; and he is a liberal man. He 
gives.much to benevolent societies ; but 
the object in which he takes the greatest 
interest is the Sabbath School. When 
there, he is in his element. And while 
persuading his dear children to seek the 
Lord, it is hard for him to repress the 
tears which flow from his eyes. He is 
engaged hand and heart for the welfare 
of the young; he desires nothing more 
than to see them prosper both spiritually 





and temporally. When a young man 


“It may be so, but I don’t believe it.” 
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who is perfectly steady and honest is 
about commencing his occupation for life, 
Saunders is always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand; and there are many who feel 


the warmest gratitude toward him for the |school. 


friendly aid he has afforded them in their 
necessity. He is emphatically a happy 
man. His wife is kind and affectionate, 
a discreet and careful mother, and in the 
words of the poet, she is as 

“ Cheerful as birds that welcome in the morn,” 
He early teaches his children the fear of 
the Lord, and brings them up in his nur- 
ture and admonition. But few families 
enjoy more happiness than that of Saun- 
ders. As both parents belong to the 
household of faith, their offspring appear 
to be treading in the same blissful path. 

‘Who is this William Saunders, the 
happy tailor?” perhaps the reader is 
ready to inquire. [tis no other than that 
little boy, who said many years ago, ‘1 
do not wish to be a man until I am pre- 
pared to act well my part in life; until I 
have judgment enough to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong.” 

“But where is Ben? You have not 
told us about him yet,” says the reader. 
Nor need I. Go to that grog-shop and 
to that ninepin alley, three or four rods 
apart, at the outskirts of the town; do 


you see an immoral man, all wan and|P 


haggard; whose very looks speak infa- 
my, death, and destruction ; whos mouth 
is filled with curses; whose cfothes are 
tattered and dirty, and before witom is 
placed an empty decanter? Do you see 
In imagination you do. That is 
he, Benjamin Edwards, who many years 
ago, when a little child, said, ‘Grown 
people enjoy themselves, and are happy 
all the time.” 

Young reader, whose track are you in? 
Saunders’s or Edwards’s? It is an in- 
disputable fact, that you are either vicious 
or good. If vicious, you are standing 
where Edwards stood twenty five years 
ago. You are no better than Ben was 
when he was as young as you. Do you 
not tremble, then, for the consequences 
of idleness and vice? Ah! young friend, 
as a friend I would warn, entreat, pray, 
and drag you from the fatal delusion. 
Haste away from sin, and you will be 
useful in life and happy in death. 

[S. S. Advocate. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








MISSISSIPPI RIVER SABBATH SCHOOL. 


(We think the children will be glad to read 
Mr. Packard’s letter. It was sent to the Sab- 
bath School in the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church in Ninth street, New York. This 
school, though it is not very large, pays the 
American Tract Society $150 a year to help 
the Society keep Mr. P. employed in doing good 
near New Orleans.] 

GREENVILLE, JEFFERSON ParisH, La. 1843. 

My DEAR YOUNG, UNKNOWN FRIENDS,— 
Your letter, which I received yesterday, 
made me weep, and yet it made me very 
glad. It made me weep to think that 
~~ should raise $150 for my use, I fear 

shall not do as much good as you ex- 
pect. I cannot do any good without 
God’s blessing. I cannot change the 
hearts of people, nor make them willing 
to forsake their wicked ways. This is 
God’s work. If what you give and what 
I do with any thing you give shall be the 
means of saving the soul of one poor 
child, we must give God all the praise, 
and not take it ourselves or give it -to 
each other. 

“I will give some account of a Sabbath 
School in which I haye been interested, 
and you will see why your letter made 
me glad. I live near the Mississippi riv- 
er, a few miles above New Orleans. 
Above my house there is no meeting-house 
for about twenty-five miles, where there 
is a Roman Catholic church. There are 
many children living near me who never 
heard a sermon. 

‘¢ A school teacher gathered a few chil- 
dren into a Sabbath School about three 


and we hope, by the blessing of God, one 
girl about sixteen years old become a 
Christian. 
away, and there was no place to have the 


But soon the teacher went 


A while after, a lady from New 
York gave me the use of a room, and | 
had a school again, which I taught most- 
ly myself. I went away for the summer, 
and the school was: broken up. Last 
winter some of my former scholars met 
me in the street and took hold of my 
hands, and asked me if I would not keep 
Sabbath School again. I prayed that 
God would let me know in some way 
what I ought to do. The children got 
their school-mistress to consent that I 
should have a Sabbath School in her 
room, and about thirty American, Ger- 
man and French children came. 

In a few weeks, however, the mistress 
moved away and we lost the room, and 
the children were very sorry. One night 
when I came home from distributing 
Tracts among the boatmen and raftmen, 
I found two girls at my house waiting to 
tell me they had found a room. One of 
these girls was thirteen years old, but had 
never in her life heard a minister preach. 
These children often wept when I told 
them of the love of Christ in coming into 
our world to die for sinners. No one ap- 
eared more interested, or wept more as 
{ talked of the love of Jesus, than a gir 
about sixteen years old, who belonged to 
a Roman Catholic church. 

I have lately gone from house to house 
with Bibles, Testaments, Tracts and reli- 
gious books, in the English, German and 
French languages. I invited such as un- 
derstood the English language to attend 
meeting and send their children to the 
Sabbath School. Several children attend 
whose whole dress is not worth fifty 
cents. They are all anxious to have good 
books; and did not God put it into your 
hearts to offer to supply the books they 
want? 

‘I hope God will reward you for your 
interest in the labors of your unknown 
friend, Heman Pacxarp.” 














THE NURSERY. 








THE UNKIND CHILDREN, 
A TRUE STORY. 

*¢ Toss it in the air,” said one; ‘* Hur- 
rah! there it goes !”—* Catch it, Tom, 
and hoist it up again,” said a well dress- 
ed boy, with a smart new cap. 

There were so many boys, that I could 
not for a minute or two distinguish with 
what they were amusing themselves. At 
last the wind blew toward me a littfe cloth 
cap, not made to be sure in the fashion 
of this winter, but very neatly repaired, 
and quite good enough to be worn by any 
respectable boy. 

A little boy ran after the cap and tried. 
to get it from the others. His head was 
bare, therefore | concluded it was his— 
**Oh! Charles,” said he, “ give me my 
cap—it will be all dirty.” But the reck- 
less Charles answered by kicking it upin 
the air again, crying out, ‘* Hurrah! for 
the Dutchman’s cap.” .This stroke of 
wit, as they all appeared to think it, caus- 
ed a loud laugh, and one said, ‘* He bought 
it from some Dutchman; who did you 
buy it of, eh?” 

The little mortified owner of the cap 
was at last with difficulty kept from tears, 
and the young gentlemen having had 
enough of sport, allowed him to pick it 
up from the dirt, and left him to walk 
home with it, brushing it as well as he 


ing, that she might be enabled to give |asleep in Christ. 
him a good education, and she said, “I 
cannot afford to get you a new cap like 
the other boys—you know we are not 
rich, as many of them are.” 
boys all laugh at me as I go along the 
street, and knock my cap off into the 
dirt, and that makes me feel so, I don’t 
know what to do—Oh! mother, get me 
a new cap.” 


* But the 


«T would if I could,” said his mother, 


“but you know I am poor.” She looked 
sorrowfully at him and said, “ Your 
schoolfellows must be very unkind and 
thoughtless children. 
behaviour discovers ignorance and very 


But though their 


foolish pride, you must endeavor to bear 
it with patience and firmness; and show 
them by your conduct, that a boy’s char-, 
acter is not determined by the shape or 
quality of his clothes. You need not be 
ashamed to own that your parents have 
not much money, and are unable to pur- 
chase for you smart and fashionable 
clothing. Be ashamed of bad behaviour, 
and pray to the Lord to give you a new, 
clean heart; and if you get his favor, the 
laugh and insult of the world will not give 
you much uneasiness.” 

One word to children who behave to 
their school fellows as these boys did. A 
noble, well bred, and especially a Chris- 
tian child will know, that dress does not 
make a gentleman or lady; that as far 
as this is concerned, they are most re- 
spectable who are not meanly ashamed 
to dress according to their circumstances. 
A wicked heart and a mean disposition 
are often found under fashionable clothes. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ was very poor in 
outward things, and did not take his 
rank among the gay and fashionable of 
the earth, but this did not take from his 
real dignity. And sure I am that any 
child who would be like him, could not be 
guilty of the meanness and unkind beha- 
viour of these children.— Wes. S. S. Mes. 
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Oa Se at 
DEATH OF LITTLE MARY, 

As an incident which may advance the 
cause of Sunday Schools, 1 give the fol- 
lowing sketch of the death of Mary S. 
aged eight years. She was connected 
with the Sabbath School of a country 
town inthis State,(Pennsylvania. ) Though 
very young, she was punctual in her at- 
tendance, and profited by the instruction 
she received. She was a lovely child— 
kind, conscientious and _ intelligent; 
school-mates, teachers, and all loved her. 
She was seized with a violent fever, which 
laid her low, but no one thought her dan- 
gerously sick ; yet as she gradually grew 
worse, the physician became alarmed; 
kind friends were anxious; but all was 
in vain. 

One evening she desired to see the 
gentleman for whom her mother kept 
house. He was engaged at that time, 
with three other persons, around a card- 
table; but he went immediately to her 
room, and found her singing some Sun- 
day School hymn. She told him she was 
going to die, but that she was “‘ going to 
Jesus,” and she wanted him ‘to go there 
too;” he wept—went down stairs and dis- 
missed his card party. 





could, and trying to get it in shape again, 
the tears now and then starting in his 


fellows. 

When this little boy came home, I 
heard him say to his mother—*I cannot 
wear this cap again.” ‘* Why not?” said 
his mother. ‘ Why the other boys have 
new caps, and they call mine a Dutch- 
man’s cap.” 

This little boy’s mother was obliged to 





years ago. I helped him teach them, 





be very economical or saving in his cloth- 


Little Mary grew worse until tke fol- 


lowing Sabbath ing, when her fri 
eyes, and his face coloring at the recol-' tame gerne terms: tinge 


lection of the insulting, unkind treatment’ scarcely give her up, but dear Mary was 
he had experienced from his school- calm and composed. 


thought her dying. Her mother could 


She threw her 
arms around her mother’s neck, and said, 
“Do not weep for me—I am going to 
Jesus ;” and ‘dear mother, I want you 
to go there, too. Oh love him and serve 
him, and after death you will meet me 
there! Growing weaker and weaker, 
she clasped her little hands together, her 
eye turned toward heaven, and with an 
exclamation of joy and triumph, fell 


Yes, the Saviour took 
her to himself. Happy meeting—a Chris- 
tian child with the Saviour! 

How old are you, my young friend? 
Eight years. 

Remember you are not too young to 
die ; and why should you fear to die more 
than little Mary? It was the same Jesus 
that stands ready tosave you. Have you 
never felt something within, telling what 
you owe this Saviour? He gives you 
every blessing you enjoy—friends, cloti- 
ing, food, reason. Who, beside him, 
can give you these things? None, none! 
Oh then try to love him; pray to him, 
that he will help you to love him; that 
he may give you a new heart ; that when 
you come to die, angels may stand ready 
to take you to the world of perfect peace 
and holiness.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








TERROR OF OXEN AT A LION, 
We were often exposed to danger from 
lions, which, from the scarcity of water, 
frequent the pools or fountains, and some 
of our number had some hair-breadth es- 
capes. One night we were quietly 
bivouacked at a small pool on the ’Oup 
River, where we never anticipated a visit 
from his majesty. We had just closed 
our united evening worship, the book was 
still in my hand, and the closing notes of 
the song of praise had scarcely fallen 
from our lips, when the terrific roar of the 
lion was heard; our oxen, whith before 
were quietly chewing the cud, rushed 
upon us, and over our fires, leaving us 
prostrated in a cloud of dust and sand. 
Hats and Hymn books, our Bible and our 
guns, were all scattered in wild confusion. 
Providentially, no serious injury was sus- 
tained; the oxen were pursued, brought 
back, and secured to the wagon, for we 
could ill afford to lose any. Africaner, 
seeing the reluctance of the people to 
pursue in a’dark and gloomy ravine, 
grasped a fire brand, and exclaimed, 
‘Follow me!” and but for this prompt- 
ness and intrepidity we mnst have lost 
some of our number, for nothing can ex- 
cecd the terror of oxen at even the smell 
of alion. Though they may happen to 
be inthe worst condition possible, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, the moment 
the shaggy monster is perceived, they 
start like race horses, with their tails 
erect, and sometimes days will clapse 
before they are found. The number of 
lions may be easily accounted for, when 
it is remembered how thinly scattered the 
inhabitants are, and, indeed, the whole 
appearance of the country impresses the 
mind with the idea that it is only fit for 
beasts of prey. The people seem to drag 
out a miserable existence, wandering 
from place to place in quest of grass, 
game, or wild roots. Those I had met 
with had, from infancy, been living a no- 
made life, with one great object in view, 
to keep soul and body together. 
“ A region of drought, where no-river glides 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount 
Appears to refresh the aching eye ; 
But barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon round and round 
Spread—void of living sight or sound.” 
[Moffat's Travels. 








MORALITY. 








ON LYING, 

George is a clever little boy, about ten 
years old; he is admired by all who see 
and hear him. ‘The inquiries, ‘* Who is 
he? What are his parents? Where is 
that quick little boy?” are frequently 
made; and some are foolish enough to 
make such remarks in his hearing. To 
do him justice, he is a laborious little 
fellow, and loves his learning; the con- 
sequence is, he makes great progress, as 
every little boy will do, who pays the 
same attention as George. 

But this is not all I can tell you about 
him; he has one very great fault, which 
throws all his cleverness in the shade; 
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and I think that you, my young readers, 
will agree with me, that this is the case, 
when I tell you that he does not always 
speak the truth. When I first knew him, 
1 would have taken his word as soon, or 
sooner than that of any other little boy I 
knew, and [ do not know that I should 
have ever suspected him, had his mother 
not told me that he was guilty of this 
great sin. 

I will tell how I first detected him. 
He was in the habit of coming late to his 
class; this surprised me, when I saw his 
diligence and progress after he got there. 
When questioned about his late atten- 
dance, he blamed his little brother, who 
could not answer for himself. Morning 
after morning, George was late, and with 
the same excuse. He seemed very sorry 
that he could attend no sooner; I there- 
fore called upon his mother, that I might 
persuade her to allow him to be more 
punctual. She told me that it was his 
own fault entirely, and that the little boy 
whom he blamed was quite innocent. I 
was greatly surprised, and exceedingly 
sorry when I learned George was so very 
wicked. He hung down his head, and 
was ashamed and confused, as well he 
might be. 

When I found that George had deceiv- 
ed me, and so frequently, I could place 
no more dependence on him. If ever he 
told me the truth, how could I trust him; 
he had deceived me, and for aught I knew, 
might deceive me again. This is one of 
the many punishments connected with ly- 
ing; no one who knows that a persvn is 
guilty of it can believe him, though he 
speaks the truth. Besides this, liars lose 
the esteem of all good men. But these 
are not the greatest evils connected with 
the practice of tellinglies. What say the 
Scriptures About lying lips? ‘ Lying lips 
are abomination tothe Lord.” Prov. xii. 
22. What do the Scriptures say shall be 
the liar’s portion? ‘All liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone.” Rev. xxi. 8. Read- 
er, do not forget this. ' 

[London Child’s Companion. 
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AU-WE, OR WAILING SCENE. 
We here give another picture from Mr. Jar- 
ves’s “History: of the Sandwich Islands.” It 
represents a singular custom, which formerly 
prevailed among the natives of those islands, of 
wailing, or shrieking loud and bitterly on the 
death of friends. ‘They would gather in crowds, 
and weep and wail together, making a very 
mournful noise, night and day, sometimes for 
several days; and the rocks and hills would 
echo the dreadful sounds from one party to an- 


other as they were assembled in different places. | 


In the night they would sometimes kindle fires, 
around which they would watch,:and cry vio- 
lently, and tear their hair, and give way to other 
barbarous demonstrations .of sorrow. The fol- 
lowing is, 4 specimen, jtranslated from the Ha- 
‘waiian, of the: mournfal:songs which were sang 
onthe death of a chief:— 








Alas, alas! dead is my chief, 

Dead is my lord and my friend ; 

My friend in the season of famine, 

My friend in the time of drought, 

My friend in poverty, 

My friend in the rain and the wind, 

My friend in the heat and the sun, 

My friend in the cold from the mountain,— 


My friend in the storm, 

My friend in the calm, 

My friend in the eight seas; 
Alas, alas! gone is my friend, 
And no more will return. 


We cannot tell how this custom originated 
among the Sandwich Islanders; but some of our 
young readers will no doubt call to mind pas- 
sages which they have seen in the Bible, respect- 
ing a similar custom which anciently prevailed 
in the East. In Amos, 5: 16, it is said: 
“ Wailing shall be in all the streets ; and they 


‘shall say in all the highways, alas, alas! and 


they shall call the husbandmen to mourning, and 
such as are skilful of lamentation to wailing.” 
By other passages, too—such as Jer. 9: 17, and 
16: 6, 7, and Ezk. 24: 17—we learn that the 
people of the East used to bewail the dead by 
cutting the flesh and crying bitterly. As soon 
as a person died, all the females in the family 
set up a loud and doleful cry, which they contin- 
ued as long as they could without taking breath, 
and the shriek of wailing died away in a low 
sob. And, as will be seen by the above pas- 
sage from Amos, and from other passages.in 
the Bible—the relatives of the deceased were 
not satisfied with their own expressions of grief, 
but they hired persons, whose employment it 
was to make lamentations for the dead in the 
like frantic manner. In Jer. 9: 17, 18, is this 
language: “Call for the mourning women, that 
they may come; and let them make haste, and 
take up a wailing for us.” Minstrels were also 
employed to aid in the expressions of sorrow. 
When the Saviour went to the house of Jairus, 
the ruler, whose daughter he raised from the 
dead, he found the “minstrels and the people, 
making a noise—weeping and wailing greatly.” 
Matt. 9: 23; Mark 5: 39. Soat the Sandwich 
Islands mourners were frequently hired; and 
the curious scene was often exbibited, of a par- 
ty, one moment apparently in the deepest afflic- 
tion, and the next revelling in boisterous mirth, 
while their places were supplied by a fresh set 
of mourners. So, too, the Hawaiians, on the 
death of a prominent personage, used to shave 
off their hair, knock out their teeth, and cut and 
mangle their flesh. Sometimes they even burn- 
ed their flesh, and scooped out their eyes, and 
indulged in many other habits, more horrid and 
wicked. 

This sort of mourning was foolish, as well in 
the people of the East, of whom the Bible speaks, 
as in the more ignorant natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, It is inconsistent with the spirit and 
the promises of God’s word, to indulge in such 
excessive grief for the death of friends. The 


object of Christians, in sending the Gospel to the 


heathen, is to enlighten their dark minds, and 
to teach them that amidst the severest afflictions, 
there are full and precious consolations in the 
Christian religion. 








VARIETY. 








Turn your Telescope. 


When a child, I caught up a telescope to 
view more distinctly a distant object, but soon 
found myself worse off than ever ; for the object 
in question appeared smaller and farther off than 
before. Turn your telescope!” said a friend 
who was standing at my elbow: for you are look- 
ing through the wrong end of it: when the tele- 
scope is turned, matters will be mended.” 

Christian, art thou dismayed in thinking how 
little and how changeable thy love is to God? 
Turn the telescope; for ‘things will only get 
worse while thine eye is fixed where it now is: 
look through the other end, and thou wilt behold 
the vastness and the unchangeableness of God’s 
love to thee. Again,)I say, turn the telescope ; 
for a steady gre God’s love to us, and his 
promises in the oop is the best means to ex- 
cite our love to God.— Old Humphrey. 

—— 


‘Faith and Patience, 


Oh, how I love to look through the telescope, 
for it brings distant things so very near,- and 
makes appear so Vety plain! Think not 
‘that I’am:epeaking of the wooden tube and 
iglasseajeold by the optician. No! I amspeak- 


ing of the telescope of faith given in mercy by the 
King of kings; for faith is the gift of God, Eph. 
ii, 8. How nimbly we walk! How strong we 
feei! Simeon looked through it, and ¢ried out 
in transport, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to thy word: for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Luke ii. 30. 
Stephen looked through it even when the stones 
were flying about him, and feared nothing, for 
he saw “ the glory of God!” Acts vii. 55. Those 
who look through this telescope often feel alive, 
yea have their hearts filled with joy, while others 
are fast asleep or quaking with fear. It is 
otherwise when the telescope is pe down, things 
are farther off. It is then, “I shall see hin, | 
but not now: I shall behold him, but not nigh,” | 
Num. xxiv. 17. Still we must be patient; for 
it is through faith and patience that the promises 
are to be obtained. See Heb. vi. 12. 

When we look through this telescope, God’s 
arrangements appear to be exceedingly wise and 
good. It is indeed a wonderfull and delightful 
arangement that while the Father of inercies 
changes not, but remains the same “yesterday 
to-day, and forever,” everything is changing 
around us in nature, providence, and grace. We 
are often for hurrying things forwards, wanting 
the fruit before the blossom, and the blossom 
before the leaves; but it is of no use, we must 
be patient. “He that believeth shal] not make 
haste.” God is sometimes slow in his move- 
ments, but they are at length found to be grand, 
harmonious and glorious movements for al] that, 

—>——_. ib. 
The Sermon, 

The other day, after walking some time in 
the fields, I found myself, before I was aware, 
inthe very middie of an animated sermon, 
preached to myself from the text, “ Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead?” Acts xxiv. 8. 
“Look around, my soul,” said I, “and believe 
nothing, or else believe every thing that God 
has spoken. Look around on the wonders of 
creation, and hearken again to the inquiry, 
‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead ? Why?” 

The sun was blazing in the firmament of 
heaven, the birds were warbling in the air, and 
the flowers and green trees were blooming on 
the earth; but they gave me noreply. There 
was no answer either from creation, or my own 
heart. I felt at that moment that I did believe, 
in the resurrection: ay, as truly as if had put 
my fingers into the nailprints of my Redeemer’s 
hands, and thrust my hand into his side; and I 
cried out aloud in the fullness of my faith and 
joy, “ My Lord and my God!” John xx. 25. 

te ib. 
A Hint on Indigestion. 

As you are troubled with indigestion, taking 
medicine, aud leading a weary life of it, now 
better for a season, and then again worse than 
ever, I will prescribe for you. Experience is an 
excellent physician ; take then my recipe. You 
are welcome to it, though it is invaluable, 

Look less to the food you eat, and more to the 
temper and frame of mind in which you eat it. 

Instead of getting much physic into your 
stomach, get a little thankfulness into your 
heart, and you will soon see what will become of 

our indigestion. The love of God shed abroad 
in the heart helps the temper; a good temper 
helps the appetite ; a good appetite helps the 
stomach ; and a good stomacb assists the diges- 
tion. So long as you are under the dominion of 
fear, anger, hurry, care, grief, ill-temper, or any 
bad passion, you may live in vain on the wings 
of larks, the thighs of .woodcocks, and the 
breasts of partridges. Nothing will suit your 
digestion ; the tender will become tough, and 
the light will lie heavy on your stomach. 

Let love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, abide and abound in your 
heart. Obtain this spirit, eat your food under 
its influence, and get often into the fresh air; 
and, take my word for,it, you will ere long be 
able to eat toasted cheese and warm pene. Tea 
with impunity. ib. 

a 
Love one another, 

A Welch minister preaching from this text, 
“ Love one another,” told his congregation, that 
in kind ‘and respectable treatment to our fellow 
creatures, we were inferior to the brute crea- 
tion. Asan illustration of the truth of this re- 
mark, he quoted an instance of two goats in 
his own parish, that once met upon a bridge so 
very narrow, that they could not pass by with- 
out one thrusting the other into the river.— 
“ And,” continued he, * how do you think they 
acted? Why, I will tell you; one goat laid 
himself down, and let the other leap over him.” 

—p~——_ 


The Young. 

It is said ofa young man who recently met 
an ignominious death, that from childhood he 
was headstrong, ready for mischief, and dis- 
obedient to his parents. What a fearful warn- 
ing is thisto the young! With what terrific 
plainness does it tell them to curb their incli- 
nations, to submit to the authority of their pa- 





rectitude. Children never become hardened and 
reckless in an instant, but they commence by a 
slight deviation from duty ; and if they find they 
can transgress once with impunity, they are very 
apt to do so again, and to somewhat greater 
extent ; and thus they go on, often until no 
crimevis too great for them to commit. Chil- 
dren, beware of the first wrong action—for 
however trifling it may seem to you, it may be 
the means of bringing you to the gallows! 
—~+—___—— 


Cruelty of a Heathen Boy. 


A Hindoo boy in Ceylon, aged ten or twelve 
years, was playing with his cousin, a little girl 
of five or six, who had no clothing but her 
jewels, according to the custom of the country 
These the boy wished to get, and violently toolf 
them all away from her. Then fearing that he 
should be found out, he threw his little cousin 
into the tank, where she was drowned. Her 
body was found, and the boy taken up and pnt 
in prison to be tried for murder. 

he Hindoo religion calls a lie truth if any 
good is to be gained by it, and allows the people 
to do evil that good may come; but of such God 
says, “ their damnation is just.” So the fathers 
of these two children, who were brothers, agreed 
to go to the court and take a false oath that this 
boy was not the one that killed the little girl. 
They did so, and the guilty boy escaped pun- 
ishment. How.many more little girls he will 
live to kill we know not.—Rev. Mr. Hoisington. 

— ar 

Western Incenuiry.—A Jady having in- 
vited a gentleman to dinner, sent her man ser- 
vant to inquire the reason of his absence after 
the hour arrived. The servant walked right 
into the gentleman’s room, and found him clean- 
ing his teeth, upon which, without delivering 
his message, he returned home, announcing that 
the gentleman would come immediately, as he 
was already sharpening his teeth ! 

Irn1sH Wi1.—Not long ago we expressed our 
sympathy for an Irish woman—old and very 
poor—who, in addition to her other misfortunes, 
had lately lost ber teeth. “Timefor me to 
——- she replied, * when I’ve nothing’ for’em 
to do. 


A Coxcoms, talking of the transmigration 
of souls, said, “ In the time of Moses, I have no 
doubt I was the golden calf.” “ Very likely,” 
replied a lady—* time has robbed you of nothing 
but the gilding.” ‘ 








POETRY. 








TO MY MOTHER. 
Mother !—around that holy word, 
The warm affections linger; 
My spirit’s: very depths are stirred 
As if by magic finger; 
For all that, mind e’er thought of love— 
That human heart e’er entered, 
(Save its great Source which is above,) 
In that one word is centered ! 
Mother! apace my childhood’s home, 
My favorite brook and fountain, 
On retrospection’s pinions come, 
And dell and hill and mountain, 
Where oft my careless, wandering feet 
Have pressed the fern and flower ;— 
How vivid now each wild retreat 
And mountain shaded bower! 
Mother ! anon infantile lore 
Of witching tales is thronging 
From memory’s inexhaustless store, 
To the bright past belonging ; 
The awe that on my spirit fell 
As, at the hour of even, 
Maternal love of stars would tell— 
Of Nature, God, and Heavei. 
Oh Mother ! how can heart repay 
Thy love untold, undying, 

That guarded me in life’s young day 
Through weary scenes and trying ; 
Away those creeds which say we must 

Earth’s holiest feelings smother! 
For |, till dust: returns to dust, 
Will ne’er forget thee, Mother ! 
eS 
THE SABBATII SCHOOL, 
Where do childreu love to go 
When the wintry tempests blow ? 
What is this attracts them so ? 
*Tis the Sabbath School. 


Where do children love to be 
When the summer birds we see 
Warbling praise on every tree ? 
In the Sabbath School. 
When the Sabbath morning breaks 
Every eye from slumber wakes, 
What so happy children makes ? 
*Tis the Sabbath School. 
Where are we so kindly taught 
God should rule in every thought— 
What the love of Christ has brought ? 
In the Sabbath School. 
May we ever love this day 
More than all our sports and play; 





rents, and to grow up in the paths of virtue and 


Love to read, and sing and pray— 
In the Sabbath School. 
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